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BRIDGE  STREET,  SOUTH  YARMOUTH 

So  multiple  and  varied  are  the  stories  associated  with  Bridge 
Street  that  one  is  at  a  loss  what  to  say  and  what  to  pass  by.  It 
used  to  be  a  busy  thoroughfare,  with  a  toll  house  at  the  bridge, 
and  lining  the  street,  a  blacksmich  shop,  a  paint  shop,  a  junk 
dealer,  an  ice  cream  parlor,  Kenney's  Speedy  Relief  medicine  fac¬ 
tory,  the  Bass  River  Savings  Bank,  a  grocery  store,  and  what 
not.  The  present  bakery  was  moved  here  from  West  Dennis  by 
Tied  Baker.  Previous  to  its  travels  the  building  was  named 
“Nichtheroy,”  after  the  Brazilian  transport  commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Ezekiel  Baker  during  the  Brazilian  Revolution.  Captain 
Baker  was  one  of  the  most  romantic  personalities  in  these  parts, 
and  a  great  hand  for  the  ladies.  At  the  river  docks  were  a  grain 
store  and  coal  yard,  and  here  the  New  York  ckets  tied  up 
every  couple  of  weeks  or  so,  amid  great  excitement  a  the  village. 
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AT  RISE 


#  ft 


onscious  of  the  truth  that  he  must  be  immediate  in 


his  appeal,  the  dramatist  is  at  some  pains  to  be 
sure  that  his  beginning  is  carefully  wrought.  Thunder 
and  lightning.  Enter  three  witches  .... 

With  what  event  shall  the  chronicler  of  Cape  Cod  be¬ 
gin?  Shall  he  present  the  moving  ice  which,  eventually, 
produces  a  peninsula  unique  in  the  annals  of  geology? 
For  we  are  assured  that  no  other  such  land  as  Cape  Cod 
exists  in  the  world  —  rocky  promontories,  yes;  but  slen¬ 
der  arms  of  sand  withstanding  the  ocean’s  fiercest  storms 
over  centuries,  no.  Shall  he  present  the  Icelander,  daring 
fearful  waters  and  taking  home  grapes?  The  Indian  look¬ 
out,  standing  on  the  dunes,  askance  at  the  incomprehen¬ 
sible  visitation?  The  Englishmen,  dead  sick  of  sea  travel, 
gasping  for  land?  The  motorist  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
complete  with  camera  or  golf  clubs?  Where  shall  the  cur¬ 
tain  rise,  and  on  what  scene? 

Slowly  and  with  infinite,  unspoken  patience,  the  oxen 
push  their  stubborn  shoulders  against  the  yoke.  Nothing 
can  hurry  them,  and  few  things  can  halt  that  enduring 
progress.  A  stump  twists  a  wheel  to  one  side;  the  wagon 
lifts,  only  to  plunk  down  into  sand.  They  come,  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  “ten  men  of  Saugus,”  to  take  over  the 
names  of  Shawme,  Moonuscaulton,  Moskeehtuckqut, 
Cummaquid,  Mattachee  and  make  them  Sandwich’s 
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Trail  Going  East,  Barnstable  s  “Great  Marshes,’’  and 
Yarmouth  s  ‘Planting  Lands.  ’  They  will  not  cease  to 
come;  and  they  will  give  Cape  Cod,  shortly,  1500  miles 
of  macadam  roads  .... 

They  arrive  at  Sandwich  first. 
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SANDWICH 


That  Sandwich  was  settled  first  was  natural.  It  was 
nearest  to  Plymouth;  and  in  the  great  marshes  was 
salt  hay  for  cattle  —  land  which  need  not  be  cleared  of 
wood,  which  offered  a  crop  for  the  harvesting.  But  be¬ 
fore  land  could  be  occupied  here,  the  Court  had  to  be 
consulted  at  Plymouth.  The  strong  hand  of  that  Court 
remained  the  ultimate  ruler  of  the  town's  affairs  through 
the  years  that  followed.  Two  men  who  doubted  the  pow¬ 
er  of  distant  authority  tested  this  fact:  they  left  their 
families  at  home  and  began  to  clear  land  with  great  in¬ 
dustry  in  Sandwich  without  obtaining  permission  from 
Plymouth;  and  were  promptly  presented  “for  disorderly 
keeping  house  alone.’’ 

Not  so  the  “ten  men.’ ’The  record  as  of  April  3,  1637, 
states:  “It  is  also  agreed  by  the  Court  that  those  tenn 
men  of  Saugust  [and  then  the  ten  names  are  given,  with 
the  celebrated  ‘Edmond  Freeman’  heading  the  list]  shall 
have  liberty  to  view  a  place  to  sitt  down  &  have  suffi¬ 
cient  lands  for  three  score  famylies  vpon  the  conditions 
propounded  to  them  by  the  Governor  &  Mr.  Winslowe." 

Their  own  avowed  purpose  was  to  worship  God  and 
to  make  money.  Down  the  Indian  trails  they  came,  and 
gave  their  land  the  name  familiar  from  the  Kentish  sea¬ 
port;  and  because  the  movement  became  popular  at  once, 
that  busy  military  man,  Miles  Standish,  and  his  friend, 
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John  Alden,  were  sent  to  decide  land  titles  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  as  clear  of  friction  as  possible.  It  did  not 
always  seem  very  possible,  the  principle  of  granting  being 
“to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.”  However,  there  was 
no  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  Court. 

Among  the  first  settlers  were  Thomas  Tupper  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Bourne,  who  established  the  first  Indian  church  in 
the  Colony.  Tupper’s  house,  built  in  1637,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  oldest  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  burn¬ 
ed  down  in  1921. 

Efficient,  but  not  luxurious,  were  the  first  “booths,” 
so  called.  As  a  type,  according  to  Freeman,  we  may  think 
of  a  building  one  story  in  height,  about  20  feet  square, 
with  thatched  roof,  boarded  walls,  oiled  paper  for  win¬ 
dows,  daubed  with  mortar  in  the  crevices,  and  costing 
about  five  pounds  —  equivalent  in  those  days  to  about 
twenty  dollars  in  silver.  Shortly  came  the  famous  “salt- 
box”  type.  One  of  the  best  known  is  the  Hoxie  house 
beside  Shawme  Lake;  and  if  any  physical  object  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  bridging  a  three-hundred-year-gap  so  that  today 
seems  momentarily  to  be  yesterday,  such  a  building  as 
this  does  it.  It  is  notable  that  visitors  viewing  the  inte¬ 
rior  for  the  first  time  stand  wordless  because  of  the  thun¬ 
der  of  the  years  represented  before  their  eyes,  as  it  were, 
in  the  actual  flesh. 

The  Cape  migration  was  no  shot  in  the  dark,  how¬ 
ever.  No  person  aware  of  the  acuteness  in  business  of  the 
Fathers  could  suspect  them  of  any  such  gamble.  Where 
Scusset  Creek  came  in  from  Cape  Cod  Bay  almost  join¬ 
ing  Manomet  River  flowing  into  Buzzard’s  Bay  was  a 
short  portage  across  the  sand;  and  there  in  1627  the  first 
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business  was  conducted  between  New  York  and  eastern 
Massachusetts  at  a  place  called  by  the  Indians,  “Little- 
trap-by-the-river,”  or  to  make  it  shorter,  “Aptucxet.” 
You  can  see  what  purports  to  be  an  exact  replica  of  the 
original  trading  post  there  now;  and  this  has  been  said 
to  be  the  one  remaining  early  trading  post  in  America. 

Miles  Standish  had  been  here  previously,  and  in  1624 
was  dreaming  of  a  canal  dug  through  at  this  point.  That 
dream  was  not  of  immediate  fruition,  but  that  it  was  a 
good  idea  was  proved  in  1914,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
world  turned  somersault  at  Sarajevo,  when  the  first  ship 
went  through  the  finished  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

Thus  the  men  of  Saugus  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  the  possibilities  were.  Within  two  years  of  the 
original  trek,  the  town  of  Sandwich  was  incorporated, 
just  300  years  ago. 

It  seems,  at  first  glance,  like  a  long  time.  From  Miles 
Standish  to  General  Leonard  Wood,  from  John  Alden  to 
Johnny  Chuck  (if  the  comparison  does  not  crack  the  im¬ 
agination),  from  the  time  land  here  was  twenty-five  cents 
an  acre  and  a  wolf’s  bounty  ten  to  twenty  dollars  —  much 
water  has  entered  and  left  Shawme  Lake  in  that  time. 
Yet  we  know  Cape  Codders  over  ninety  years  old,  still  ac¬ 
tive,  still  interested.  Three  such  lives  nearly  recalls  the 
date  of  the  first  grant  of  land. 

Some  of  the  famous  names  associated  with  Sandwich 
in  the  last  few  hundred  years  should  be  of  general  knowl¬ 
edge.  One  of  the  early  settlers  was  Edward  Perry;  and 
two  of  his  descendants  made  American  history:  Com¬ 
modore  Matthew  Perry,  it  will  be  remembered,  opened 
the  door  in  Japan;  Commander  Oliver  Perry  presided  at 
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the  memorable  tete-a-tete  on  Lake  Erie  in  the  ruinous 
days  after  1812. 

Grover  Cleveland  used  to  live  in  what  is  now  Gray 
Gables  Inn  at  Monument  Beach.  With  Joseph  Jefferson, 
whose  place  was  called  the  Crow’s  Nest  and  was  located 
not  far  from  the  president’s,  he  loved  to  fish.  Jefferson, 
as  one  probably  doesn’t  have  to  be  reminded,  was  the 
most  famous  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  there  are  uncounted 
tales  of  him  in  connection  with  his  Sandwich  days  —  the 
faces  he  made  for  twenty-five  cents  for  a  Cape  boatman; 
his  boast  that  while  he  couldn’t  buy  a  house  here,  no¬ 
body  could  stop  him  from  being  buried  here;  his  state¬ 
ment  that  Sandwich  is  the  prettiest  village  outside 
of  England. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder,  editor  of  Century ,  fished  with 
them,  too.  General  Leonard  Wood  had  a  place  at  Pocas- 
set.  Daniel  Webster  came  to  hunt  and  fish  until  1825, 
when  the  operators  at  the  glass  factory  took  out 
dogs  in  such  numbers  that  the  game  grew  scarce;  and  of 
course  there  are  many  stories  of  Webster,  too,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that,  as  tradition  asserts,  he  used  to  bang 
against  the  wall  and  call  for  rum,  which  was  presently 
handed  in  through  a  sliding  panel.  The  panel  does  not 
now  appear,  however. 

Thornton  W.  Burgess  was  born  on  School  Street  in 
1874;  and  according  to  the  story  we  had  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  occupant,  it  was  entirely  an  accident  that  Burgess  was 
born  in  that  house.  His  mother  had  to  move  out  of  a 
neighboring  dwelling  because  sickness  was  there,  and 
this  edifice,  being  at  the  time  a  boarding  place,  took 
them  in.  It  doesn’t  matter.  What  does  matter  is  that  the 
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workers  of  Monument  and  other  parts  of  the  town  gath¬ 
ered  the  sticky  fluid,  some  of  which  was  sent  to  Boston 
for  distilling,  some  of  which  was  made  into  tar  and  pitch. 

Pocasset  had  its  iron  works;  Charles  W.  Spurr  put  out 
patent  veneers,  marquetries  and  wood  carvings;  east  of 
the  grist  mill  was  a  woolen  factory;  Levi  S.  Nye  made 
jewlers’  boxes;  there  was  a  factory  beside  the  grist  mill 
which  made  and  printed  tags.  Sandwich  was  humming 
with  industry. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  famous  product  of  the  town 
was  glass,  and  although  the  facts  are  pretty  familiar,  re¬ 
collection  is  in  order  at  such  a  time  as  this.  The  Sand¬ 
wich  glass  works  were  the  country’s  biggest  for  thirty 
years  and  the  beauty  of  the  glass  made  history.  To  start 
things  off  with  a  bang,  the  first  melt  was  made  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  in  1825;  and  here  the  first  pressed 
glass  and  the  first  lace  glass  in  America  was  made.  It  was 
Deming  Jarvis  who  came  down  from  Boston  and  started 
it  all.  He  saw  the  immense  pine  forests  which  would 
make  easily  transported  fuel  —  and  the  sand  here  is  not 
supposed  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  In  fact, 
the  sand  used  in  the  glass  came  from  elsewhere.  Before 
he  was  done,  the  glass  works  owned  railroads,  ships, 
cement  plants,  and  two  thousand  acres  of  forest  land. 
Within  twenty-five  years  of  its  beginng,  the  works  em¬ 
ployed  five  hundred  skilled  craftsmen  and  turned  out  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  weekly  from  four  furnaces. 
They  made  rum  decanters  and  sugar  bowls  and  lamp 
founts  and  candlesticks  and  novelties  until  1888,  when 
there  was  a  strike.  Threatened  with  a  statement  that  the 
works  would  never  be  operated  again  if  the  fires  went 
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out,  the  men  insisted  on  having  their  own  way;  and 
that  was  the  end  of  Sandwich  glass  for  all  time.  Of  the 
original  works,  soon  only  three  buildings  were  left,  one 
being  used  for  a  pulp  mill,  one  a  print  shop,  and  one  a 
fish  freezer.  Turn  up  by  the  depot  and  you’ll  come  as 
close  to  the  home  of  Sandwich  glass  as  anyone  can  today. 

Of  the  Quakers  in  Sandwich  a  large  volume  could  be 
written.  The  townsfolk  were  friendly  to  them,  and  many 
of  the  sect  found  a  haven  here;  but  the  Plymouth  Court 
was  vitriolic  in  its  indictment  of  them.  Treatment  ac¬ 
corded  them  by  the  Court  seems  incredibly  severe  to  us 
of  a  later  day. 

Because  Sandwich  town  officers  wouldn’t  persecute  this 
peaceful  people,  the  Court  appointed  the  infamous  George 
Barlow  a  special  marshall  to  stamp  them  out.  He  used 
the  utmost  cruelty,  exacted  the  utmost  penalties,  was 
responsible  for  floggings  and  ruinous  fines.  Possibly  the 
most  famous  of  his  persecutions  was  that  of  William 
Allen,  whose  total  fines  for  allowing  meetings  in  his 
house  and  so  on,  amounted  to  86  pounds,  17  shillings; 
and  Barlow  took  in  payment  18  cattle,  a  mare,  two  colts, 
and  other  goods.  Allen  was  ruined,  jailed;  but  the  house, 
lands,  a  cow,  and  a.  little  com  were  left  out  pity  for  his 
family.  Barlow,  drunk,  according  to  the  story,  seized 
the  cow,  the  corn,  a  bag  of  meal,  and  even  a  copper  ket¬ 
tle,  with  the  words,  “Now,  Priscilla,  how  will  thee 
cook  for  thyself  and  thy  family?  Thou  hast  no  kettle.” 
To  which  Mrs.  Allen  responded  that  one  day  his  need 
would  be  greater  than  hers;  and  poetic  justice  is  happy 
to  record  that  in  his  broken  days  Barlow  begged  for 
food  from  the  same  lady  and  found  her  generous. 
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An  explanation  is  manifestly  called  for.  Why  should 
a  noncombative  and  peace-loving  group  be  so  rudely 
handled?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  stubborn;  they  rebelled  at  paying  taxes  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  established  church  of  the  Colony;  and  their 
doctrine  of  the  “inward  light’’  negated  the  necessity  for 
ministers;  hence  a  community  regarding  the  ministerial 
office  as  sacred,  and  church  organizations  as  essential  to 
mankind’s  spiritual  wellbeing  would  naturally  regard 
Quakerism  as  pernicious  and  demoralizing. 

Sandwich,  however,  as  a  town,  didn’t  bother  them. 
Quakers  in  1695  were  given  ground  for  their  own  burial 
place  “on  the  hill  above  the  Canoe  Swamp  between 
the  ways.” 

The  charm  of  Sandwich  today  consists  of  a  hundred 
small  details  —  a  beautiful  ancient  graveyard,  (“The 
Towne  hath  agread  that  the  letell  nick  of  land  that  lieth 
again  William  Nulands  hows  shall  be  appropreated  for 
a  buriall  plas  for  the  Towne”),  a  winding  sandy  road, 
an  old  house.  But  the  first  of  all  doctrines  for  those  ad¬ 
vancing  on  the  soil  of  Cape  Cod  should  take  the  form 
of  a  commandment:  Thou  shalt  not  hasten!  That  the 
modern  horseless  buggy  can  travel  with  ease  and  with¬ 
out  noticeable  vibration  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour 
is  entirely  beside  the  point  the  moment  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  is  crossed. 

Haste  will  not  present  the  timeless  allure  af  that  small 
rounded  point  on  Shawme  Lake  where  the  rude  fore¬ 
fathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,  where  light  and  shade  com¬ 
bine  with  memory  and  imagination  to  create  an  irre¬ 
placeable  beauty.  Speed  cannot  understand  the  aspiring 
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white  glory  of  the  Christopher  Wren  type  spire  at  the 
lake’s  edge  —  a  spire  unsurpassed  on  Cape  Cod.  Nor  was 
hurry  concerned  with  the  raising  of  the  Hoxie  house 
with  its  brick  marked  1637.  Time  made  Sandwich  what 
it  is,  time  gave  the  ancient  wood  that  wonderful  soft 
gray;  and  the  visitor  should  take  time  to  see  the  town. 
Most  definitely  is  Sandwich  not  streamlined.  If  we  make 
a  list  it  must  include  surely: 

1.  The  old  burying  ground  by  Shawme  Lake 

2.  The  Congregational  Church,  with  Wren  type  spire 

3.  Hoxie  house 

4.  The  Historical  Museum 

5.  The  Old  Grist  Mill 

6.  Meltiah  Bourne  house,  with  saltbox  roof 

7.  Daniel  Webster  Inn 

8.  Site  of  the  Sandwich  Glass  works 

9.  Joseph  Jefferson’s  grave  in  Bay  View  Cemetery 

10.  State  Fish  Hatchery  and  Game  Preserve 

11.  The  oldest  Quaker  meeting  house  in  America 

12.  Alvin  Wing  house 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER  INN,  SANDWICH 
^ong  before  Daniel  Webster  was  evrr  K  j  r 
progression  of  drift  whales  naid  fn  u  H  d  °f’  3  conrinuous 
and  <0  the  R„  Rewind  r  "'’'"S  of building; 

up  in  1694.  Later  it  became  rh,  p  1  Thc  Parsonage  went 
Sandwich  was  rhe  Cape’s  onl  ^  ^  thc  years  whcn 

a  regular  stop  here;  and  far 'e  T°'  ^  SU^ch  ^e 

their  earthen  iugs  to  rh  •  rs  ln  the  neighborhood  brought 

pitabie  house  came  Daniel  Web  ^  ^  ^  T°  this  hos* 
and  fishing.  WcbstCr  10  duc  *«*.  for  his  hunting 
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meltiah  bourne  house,  sandwich 

Over  the  front  entrance  is  the  tW  .  , 

" has  k'n 

Bo  *  M:,t'ah 

k“pi"8 

the  house  that  he  would  ha^c  seen  in  th^ld  ^  ^  intCnts* 
Meltiah  a  Unitarian  K  j  d  d*yS’ CVCn  to  coJ°r. 
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OLD  MILL,  SANDWICH 

-ntsTIt“of“hf"8  r°W“  n 
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Wficcl  15  Still  here;  another  one  like  it  is  in  Scituate. 
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ALVIN  WING  HOUSE,  EAST  SANDWICH 

aTm  b0i,d'”«  ‘s  Miss  Cora 
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QUAKER  MEETING  HOUSE,  SPRING  HILL 

That  Sandwich  should  have  the  oldest  Quaker  meeting  house 
in  America  is  not  surprising.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
would  not  tolerate  Quakers;  Plymouth  was  bitter  against  them; 
but  in  the  new  lands  on  Cape  Cod  the  people  had  plenty  to  do 
without  bothering  about  the  religious  tenets  of  others. 

This  ancient  building  has  not  suffered  a  noticeable  change  for 
many  generations.  Its  bleakness  is  typical  of  Friends’  meeting 
houses,  which  are  traditionally  utterly  without  adornment.  An 
unusual  feature  in  the  burying  ground  beside  it  is  that  some  of 
the  stones,  instead  of  naming  the  months  by  number  (August  is 
“Eighth  Month"),  give  the  profane  nomenclature;  and  some  are 
ornamented,  which  is  contrary  to  Quaker  usage.  Ordinarily  in 
Quaker  cemeteries,  exemplified  at  South  Yarmouth,  no  stone 
differs  from  its  fellows:  a  symbol  that  all  are  equal  before  God. 


BARNSTABLE 

xj-  xj- 


~^~|Tnybody  who  understands  the  needs  of  cattle  can  see 
J  'll-  what  a  part  of  the  allure  of  Barnstable  must  have 
been  in  the  old  days,  in  the  days  before  the  woods  were 
cleared,  when  a  man  had  chopping  enough  to  do  to  get 
some  sort  of  a  shelter  built  without  having  to  clear  a 
grazing  land,  too.  The  Reverend  Joseph  Hull  was  quick 
to  perceive  the  rich  sa  It  marshes  where  enough  hay  waved 
in  the  fall  breezes  to  keep  many  times  the  cattle  he  owned. 

Hull  sought  out  Barnstable  because  he  didn’t  get  along 
with  the  Weymouth  folk  and  had  to  move  somewhere. 
He  was  pretty  well  established  on  the  banks  of  Coggin's 
Pond  with  his  small  following  when  another  group  came 
down  the  peninsula,  led  by  a  man  who  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  magnetic  pastors  of  history  —  the  Rev¬ 
erend  John  Lothrop.  Lothrop’s  flock  from  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  England  had  followed  him  to  Scituate; 
and  when  he  decided  to  come  to  Barnstable,  most  of 
them  packed  up  and  came  along.  Thus  the  Barnstable 
organization  can  claim  to  be  the  oldest  Congregational 
society  in  the  country. 

Lothrop  and  his  followers  arrived  in  October,  one  of 
the  most  golden  months  in  the  year  on  the  Cape;  and  in 
the  same  year,  1639,  the  town  was  incorporated,  with 
the  Devonshire  seaport  town  lending  the  name. 

It  was  not  particularly  difficult  to  otain  land  three 
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thr  /r  7°’  *?  that  oftCn-  short'y  «  new 

Afresh,  T  'a :crtain  P,oncer  sP'rits  «*  out  for 

own  Th  if '°U  ,and  Cstablishcd  ocher  towns  of  their 
own.  This  happened  m  Barnstable  after  about  twenty 

years.  The  first  group  to  leave  -  probably  a  band  of 

„“akCrn  WC.nt  0Ut  to  Snooonessett  in  1660  to  form  their 
village.  Later  the  town  was  called  Falmouth 

A  trade'  Shm?"r  firSt  ShaCk  WaS  PUt  UP  in  Plyannis. 
A  trader  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  Davis  built  a  shelter 

wav  fir8  yi  PC°PlC  didn,t  bcgin  n’°vinS  ovcr  'hat 
way  for  another  twenty  years.  Even  as  late  as  1871 

When  O.  F  R.  Waite  brought  out  out  his  GM.  Book  for 

>h.  Eastern  Coass  of  N„  England,  Hyannis  was  nothing 

1  11  C„PrCSCnt  ®ctr°P°lis-  &ya  Waite:  “Hyannis  is  a 
all  village  in  the  town  of  Barnstable,  and  is  the  point 

of  departure  for  steamboats  for  Nantucket  Island  for 
which  ,t  is  principally  noted,  and  is  sometimes  called 

Brine- UnmP,ng-°ff  P**"'  '  •  •  •  The  people  of  Hyannis  are 
plncipally  engaged  m  business  appertaining  to  the  sea.” 
Davis  said  that  Sachem  Yanno  gave  him  the  land.  Kit- 
tredge  whose  attitude  toward  early  Indian  trading  ap¬ 
proaches  irreverence  for  the  purity  of  the  White  Man's 
morives,  puts  that  “gave"  in  quotation  marks,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  point  is  well  taken.  The  land  was  well  taken 
in  any  event.  ’ 

Whaling  came  naturally  to  Barnstable,  owing  to  the 
shallow  water  on  the  Bay  Side,  where  whales  would 
come  in  to  bask  and  get  caught  when  the  tide  went  out 
As  m  Sandwich,  the  ministers  used  to  get  paid  in  terms 
whales,  and  the  picture  has  been  drawn  of  more  than 
one  pastor  keeping  watch  for  his  pay  to  get  stranded. 
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Credited  with  killing  the  first  whale  on  these  shores  is 
one  William  Hamilton.  They  say  that  he  was  ill  thought- 
of  in  consequence,  it  being  held  that  he  must  have  had 
traffic  with  the  Devil  in  order  to  be  able  to  slay  the  huge 
sea  mammal.  If  so,  he  was  not  the  only  one  so  to  traffic. 

From  the  outset  Cape  Cod  had  little  trouble  with  the 
Indians,  in  fact,  many  a  time  the  early  settlers  might 
have  perished  completely  without  the  aid  of  their  sav¬ 
age  cousins.  Thus  when  the  call  came  to  the  Cape  to 
send  her  sons  away,  during  the  Colony’s  Indian  wars, 
Barnstable  presented  her  quota,  although  it  made  some 
of  the  town  fathers  anxious  to  note  that  local  fighting 
power  was  reduced.  Local  fighting  power  was  never  need¬ 
ed,  however.  The  Cape  Indians  refused  to  join  King 
Philip  against  the  Whites. 

There  was  Captain  Gorham;  and  his  son,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Gorham,  who  commanded  one  of  the  whale¬ 
boat  fleets  against  the  French;  and  his  son,  Shubael  Gor¬ 
ham,  who  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  1745- 

But  it  is  of  the  Revolution  that  the  merriest  tales  are 
told  of  Barnstable  —  tales  of  the  Widow  Abigail  Free¬ 
man,  who  was  tarred  and  feathered  and  ridden  on  a  rail 
for  talking  too  loudly  in  the  King’s  favor;  of  the  Liberty 
Pole  on  the  green  opposite  the  present  St.  Mary’s;  of  the 
free-for-all  between  Captain  Sam  Crocker,  who  was  a 
moderate  patriot,  and  Colonel  Joseph  Otis,  who  was  a 
fire-eating  extreme  patriot,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  drilling  his  men  and  their  clubbing  their  muskets 
instead  of  saluting  when  the  Colonel  passed.  Otis  said 
Crocker  told  them  to  offer  him  this  insult,  and  he  smack¬ 
ed  Crocker  with  his  cane,  in  plain  sight  of  all  the  militia; 
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and  Crocker  came  back  with  his  fists,  and  the  two  pa- 
nots  mixed  it  up  very  prettily  until  they  were  separated. 

,  “  l'’C  I‘ve,),‘cst  of  a11  concern  the  “Patrick  Henry 
the  North,  as  he  has  been  called  —James  Otis,  Tr 
whose  patriotic  addresses  have  been  collected  under  the 
ttle,  R,s hit  of  the  British  Colonies ,  Asserted  and  Proved.  His 
ather  was  Colonel  James  Otis,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supe- 
nor  Court  in  Barnstable;  and  his  brother  was  Joseph 
Otis,  clerk  of  the  court.  When  the  word  went  forth  that 
ereafter  the  juries  of  the  court  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  not  drawn  from  a  list  of  names  in  a  box  by 
the  selectmen,  the  Barnstable  patriotwas  the  first  to  make 
antes  of  words  that  burned  his  countrymen  with  the 

indignant  knowledge  that  their  sacred  liberties  were  be- 
ing  torn  from  them. 

BJ°"bKrn  the  naVOr,  °f  the  ear]>'  days  onc  sh°nW  visit 
Barnstable  s  graveyards  and  take  much  time  to  study 

them  carefully.  Dying  used  to  be  a  much  more  ostenta 

nous  matter  than  it  is  now.  Funerals  were  very  expen- 

tTdoH11' r  ^lnthr°P's  had  a  bm  one  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  (in  the  currency  of  the  time,  which  might  be 

worth  five  times  that  today)  for  horse  trappings  alone 

are  fuTof  S^Veyards .»«  not  g'oomy  places.  They 
and  sunshine  slanting  down  on  old  worn  stones, 

tTon  nd  u0  ”,XtUrc  0f  comPlacency  and  medita- 

t.on  and  cheerwhich  is  indescribable.  In  the  burial  ground 

W,  Bntnstable,  where  Mad  Jack  Percival  is  rest¬ 
ing  alter  life  s  fretful  fevers,  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  and 
a  trip  around  the  world  in  Old  Ironsides,  are  counties" 
stones  worth  examining  closely.  It  is  not  enough  for 
example,  to  note  that  angels’  faces  are  carved  on  the 
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stones.  This  is  true  in  many  an  old  graveyard.  But  the 
angels’  expressions,  the  fact  that  Barnstable  can  boast  of 
angels  in  profile,  (a  very  rare  phenomenon),  and  the  in¬ 
scriptions  below,  convey  a  whole  culture  and  present  a 
different  world. 

If  the  name  of  Barnstable  has  been  heard  around  the 
world,  to  her  seamen  goes  the  credit.  There  was  Captain 
Thomas  Harris,  known  far  and  wide  for  his  dancing,  in 
which  he  amazed  onlookers  by  his  intricate  steps.  He 
went  to  California  during  the  gold  rush  in  the  Pico  and 
left  her  on  the  beach  there,  where  she  still  lies  buried. 

Captain  David  Lawrence  was  the  first  American  mer¬ 
chant  skipper  to  enter  Bristol  harbor,  and  with  him  as 
mate  was  Joseph  Hawes  of  Yarmouth.  It  was  1783,  the 
year  peace  was  signed  after  the  Revolution. 

No  account  of  Barnstable’s  seamen  could  be  complete 
without  mention  of  the  famous  Captain  William  Sturgis. 
To  connect  him  with  the  present  one  should  visit  the  li¬ 
brary  which  bears  his  name;  and  in  front  of  it  will  be  seen 
the  most  beautiful  mulberry  tree  known  to  the  Cape.  The 
tree  shows  its  perfect  intricacies  in  the  leafless  season, 
but  in  the  summer  its  deep  shade  adds  contrast  to  the 
bright  whites  and  greens  around  the  old  building. 

The  Captain  himself  personified  all  the  virtues  of  the 
best  and  ablest  commanders  and  presents  a  figure  of  which 
Yankees  can  boast  with  reason.  The  story  of  his  being 
attacked  by  sixteen  pirate  ships  under  the  infamous  Ap- 
potesi  while  he  was  anchored  in  Macao  Roads  in  a  calm 
about  seventy  miles  south  of  Canton  is  ratherwell  known. 
During  the  attack  he  stood  by  the  powder  barrel  smok¬ 
ing  a  cigar,  for  his  own  sinister  reasons:  the  pirates 
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would  never  have  taken  the  Atahualpa  —  they  might 
have  had  fragments.  He  was  then  only  twenty-eight. 

Josiah  Richardson  came  from  Centerville,  and  certainly 
even  a  partly  adequate  treatment  of  his  exploits  would 
take  a  book.  He  died  at  sea  in  a  storm  when  his  ship 
sank  with  him  crippled  in  his  bunk,  twelve  days  out 
from  Liverpool,  1853. 

Incidently,  the  first  known  professional  shipbuilder 
was  of  this  town:  Thomas  Agrey,  about  1750.  After  him 
were  Richard  Lewis,  who  built  schooners  at  Hyannis; 
Crocker  Marchant,  who  had  a  yard  at  Hyannis  Port;  C. 
Worthington  and  Horace  Crosby,  1830,  at  Osterville. 

Since  the  settlements  in  the  three  old  timers  were  on  the 
north  shore,  let  those  who  love  the  south  shore  not  feel 
neglected  in  this  brief  sketch:  there  was  nothing  to  make 
history  in  the  younger  sections  of  the  towns  for  a  good 
many  years  after  1639.  Even  so  the  south  shore  has  its 
“firsts.”  The  first  fulling  mill  in  Barnstable,  for  example, 
was  on  Mill  Pond  in  Marstons  Mills  —  1689;  and  by  1648 
Cotuit  had  its  first  settlers. 

Barnstable  is  a  town  of  notable  old  buildings.  The 
Congregational  Church,  dating  from  1717  (although,  as 
previously  stated,  the  organization  goes  back  to  the  year 
of  Shakespeare’s  death,  1616),  is  found  by  turning  right, 
at  the  corner  by  the  West  Barnstable  graveyard.  This 
was  John  Lothrop’s  church;  and  in  its  possession  to  this 
day  is  some  of  the  original  silver  owned  three  hundred 
years  ago  by  the  organization. 

Then  there  is  the  1790  Crocker  House;  and  the  1775 
Amos  Otis  House,  of  which  the  front  room  was  once  part 
of  the  jail;  and  the  1684  Dimmock  House;  and  the  famous 
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Blue  Blinds  House,  the  pigments  of  whose  blinds  were 
brought  home  from  China  by  a  sea  captain;  and  the  1690 
John  Gorham  House,  with  its  carved  timbers  in  the  best 
rooms  and  its  rough-hewn  timbers  in  the  others. 

one  building  in  particular  nothing  is  said  as  a  rule 
by  most  chroniclers  of  Barnstable;  and  this  is  a  shame 
because  now  that  the  little  building  is  removed,  its  story 
may  well  be  forgotten:  and  the  story  is  too  good  to  for- 

W,t||Pn0r/°T1937  “  WaS  attachcd  the  property  of 
llliam  A.  Jones.  Here  was  the  shop  of  the  first  watch 

and  clock  maker  on  Cape  Cod,  John  Munroe.  He  was  on 
h.s  way  to  Virginia  for  his  health  when  the  ship  was 
orced  to  take  refuge  from  a  storm  at  Hyannis.  While 
he  was  waiting,  young  John  went  about  to  see  the  coun¬ 
try  and  he  saw  also  Nancy  Phinney;  so  he  settled  here 
an  married  her.  In  1831  he  started  in  the  shop  the  first 
savings  bank  on  the  Cape  with  twelve  men  who  formed 
a  corporation,  The  Barnstable  Institute  for  Savings.  For- 
ty  years  later  the  deposits  were  $1,500,000. 

And  so  as  we  reluctantly  detour  many  a  colorful  talc 
wc  present  our  “must”  list  for  the  town: 

!•  Sturgis  Library,  Barnstable 

2.  Old  Crocker  Tavern,  Barnstable 

3.  Old  Allyn  house,  Barnstable 

4.  County  Courthouse,  Barnstable 

5.  Birthplace  of  James  Otis,  West  Barnstable 

6.  Oldest  Congregational  Church,  West  Barnstable 
/.  Lrrave  of  Iyanough,  Cummaquid 

8.  Hyannis  Public  Library 

9.  Railroad  Wharf,  Hyannis 

10.  Cahoon  house,  Osterville 
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ALLYN  HOUSE,  BARNSTABLE 

There  is  a  witch  story  about  this  house.  Lizzy  Towerhill’s 
daughter  worked  for  James  Ailyn;  and  Lizzy,  i„  a'pique  about 

'"p  "  fa,nC,cd  °ffcnse  «ivcn  ^  gM.  took  a  witch's  ven- 

Lihl  h  Z^  8  10  ^  h°USC  W3S  tUrncd  uPsidc  down  by  in- 
visible  hands;  a  strange  cat  made  its  appearance,  howling  and 

and  mewing  continuously;  half  a  dozen  new  chairs  were  broken 

inexnlicabl C  ^  ^  ^  C0U,dn't  S'CCp  for  thc  dcvi,ish  and 

A  nor  M  FT  "  Within  thC  h0USC'  k  W3S  drCadful 

Thnm  A  n  7  ^  tHC  A,IynS-  Thc  founder  in  country 
Thomas  Ailyn  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  first  settlers: In 

5  e  owned  six  of  the  original  house  lots.  Thc  old  man  had 
a  suit  of  armor  used  when  he  was  a  soldier;  later  there  were  two 
yers  and  two  other  soldiers,  a  minister,  and  that  irreplacea- 
e  character,  Doctor  Abner  Hersey,  with  his  great  coat  of  feather 
and  his  seven  blankets. 
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hyannis  public  library 

As  a  Cape  Cod  house,  as  the  home  of  a  sea  captain,”  says 
Mrs.  Ota  A  Hinckley,  librarian,  ”and  for  thirty  years  a  public 
library,  this  building  has  historical  prominence.” 

Not  to  be  missed  by  the  adventurer  is  the  “Ship’s  Cabin”  on 
the  upper  story,  with  its  chest  of  charts,  wall  maps,  instruments 
ship  s  lantern  nautical  books,  curios,  and  about  a  million  varied 
shells  from  all  corners  of  the  globe. 

Exhibits  at  the  library  arc  customarily  attended  by  old-time 
seafarers.  At  a  recent  one,  John  Nickerson  told  a  prize  story 
about  himself.  Aged  ten,  he  was  sent  by  his  mother  on  an  errand 
happened  to  go  to  Hyannis  Wharf,  and  there  signed  up  with  a 

Norfolk-bound  schooner.  He  came  back  from  the  errand  three 
months  later. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  CENTERVILLE 

Not  generally  known,  perhaps,  is  the  connection  between  the 
enter vi lie  Church  and  the  Cape  Cinema  at  Dennis.  The  relation- 
s  ip  is  purely  architectural.  Says  Raymond  Moore,  “The  basic 
outlines  of  the  Centerville  Church  and  the  Cinema  are  identical 
I  had  a  clay  model  of  the  Cinema  made,  suggested  by  the  church’ 
whose  lines  are  outstandingly  satisfactory,  and  then  I  cut  off  the 
steeple  and  substituted  the  cupola.”  We  present  this  church  not 
because  it  is  the  oldest  in  the  three  towns,  not  because  it  has 
the  best  story,  but  because  it  is  so  entirely  typical  of  Cape 
c  urches,  its  purity  of  line  unbroken  from  ground  to  the  sky  to 
which  it  aspires.  As  a  type  it  will  be  seen  all  over  Cape  Cod. 
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CAHOON  HOUSE,  OSTERVILLE 

That  the  feather-edged  paneling  and  the  gunstock  corner  posts, 
as  well  as  the  inimitable  mellow  shade  of  the  ancient  wood  it¬ 
self,  date  this  house  at  about  1725  has  been  attested  by  a  muse¬ 
um  expert.  And  the  old  kitchen  looks  like  a  museum  piece  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Early  American  section:  it  is  in  all  details  perfect 
of  the  1725  type. 

When  Ralph  Cahoon,  Jr.,  its  present  owner,  bought  the  house 
in  1933,  he  found  a  chest  full  of  mementoes.  Among  them  were 
two  deeds  and  a  bullet.  The  deeds  show  that  the  house  was  once 
owned  by  two  people,  and  was  “divided  by  a  line  running 
through  the  center  of  the  chimney  and  the  front  door,  East  and 
West."  The  bullet  was  wrapped  in  varnished  paper  bearing  this 
inscription:  "This  Bullet  was  in  Comrade  Sargt.  Wm.  H  Ben¬ 
nett  s  hip  6  months  and  4  days.  Extracted  March  5,  1865,  by 
Surgon  F.  A.  Ropes,  Readville  Gen.  Hospital,  Mass.”  Bennett 
was  with  P.  H.  Sheridan  at  Shenandoah,  and  fought  in  the 
Louisiana  lowlands. 
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OLD  GOODSPEED  HOMESTEAD,  MARSTONS  MILLS 

in  rh  krpinf  WitJV  Capc  tradition.  the  house  pictured  here  was 

Gold"  °.  SpCCd  famjl>r  from  thc  of  its  erection  by  Roger 
Goodspeed  ,n  1653  until  seventy-five  years  ago.  The  house  can 

■l  fi™;"  W2S  ChC  fifSt  h°USC  bui,t  in  Marsrons  Mills; 

*t  was  the  first  home  in  Barnstable  to  have  wall  paper 

One  of  the  Goodspecds  some  years  ago  decided  to  try  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  piece  of  the  old  wallpaper.  He  took  off  fourteen  layers 
of  paper  before  reaching  the  foundation.  By  way  of  saving  it  for 

16 T  d  ’  dr",'  '  °Q  thC  baCk  °f  an  °,d  "-or,  also  dated 
1653  and  still  in  thc  family. 

Originally  all  thc  land  around  thc  old  homestead  was  Indian 

rndGoodr^uiit  in  thc  m,ddic  °f  a  tribc  °<  ^mut*. 

he  building  and  land  arc  now  part  of  the  E.  K.  Davis  estate. 
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YARMOUTH 
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|_Jor  Yarmouth  the  claim  has  been  made  that  it  is  the 
JL  prettiest  town  on  Cape  Cod  and  perhaps  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  but  that  there  is  no  final  criterion  of  pulchritude 
probably  need  not  be  attested  by  sustained  argument: 
Joseph  Jefferson  upheld  Sandwich,  and  other  Cape  enthu¬ 
siasts  doubtless  have  their  favorites.  The  beauty  of  Yar¬ 
mouth,  at  any  event,  is  striking  and  manifest;  much 
more  so  than  it  was  in  the  early  days,  when  the  trees 
had  been  cleared  for  cattle,  and  there  were  only  the  or¬ 
chards  in  back  fields;  and  when  Amos  Otis  in  1840  start¬ 
ed  planting  the  magnificent  elms  that  now  form  one  of 
the  most  famous  avenues  anywhere,  he  certainly  did  his 
share  to  give  Yarmouth  much  of  its  charm. 

In  Yarmouth,  too,  is  a  possibly  larger  single  group  of 
old  Cape  Cod  dwellings  than  others  can  boast.  Within 
the  town  limits  during  the  Cape’s  heyday  of  sailing  and 
prosperity,  living  in  houses  along  the  main  road,  there 
were  half  a  hundred  sea  captains  —  so  that,  like  Barn¬ 
stable,  Yarmouth  can  tell  endless  tales  of  its  seamen. 

The  town’s  story  began  when  in  1639  Anthony  Tha- 
cher,  John  Crow,  and  Thomas  Howes  obtained  grants 
and  settled  here;  but  Yarmouth  men  had  no  single  mo¬ 
tive  and  followed  no  single  star,  and  almost  as  soon  as 
incorporation  took  place  disputes  about  land  began.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  keeping  of  important  records  in  fireproof 
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boxes  had  not  become  an  accepted  custom,  and  the  rec¬ 
ords  to  1674  burned  when  the  town  clerk’s  house  went 
up  in  flames.  The  records  of  the  Plymouth  Court  remain, 

owever,  and  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  Court,  as  was 
its  custom,  ordered  the  land  divided  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  persons  to  own  it.  That  busy  soldier.  Miles 
Standish,  was  sent  down,  finally,  with  dictatorial  pow¬ 
ers  and  managed  to  leave  everyone  perfectly  dissatisfied. 

The  Indians  of  the  Cape  were  Wampanoags,  but  each 
small  tribe  was  independent  —  a  tradition  not  unfamiliar 
on  the  peninsula  today.  At  Yarmouth  and  Barnstable 
they  were  Mattakees  and  Cummaquids,  and  of  course  in 
the  strictest  sense  the  land  here  belonged  to  them  and 
not  to  the  Court  at  Plymouth  at  all.  However,  the  Whites 
were  usually  willing  to  make  a  show  of  paying  for  land 
they  took.  Thus  the  Sachem  Yanno  received  six  coats, 
six  pair  of  small  breeches,  ten  hatchets  and  a  like  num¬ 
ber  of  hoes,  besides  two  brass  kettles  in  good  working 
order,  for  a  goodly  portion  of  the  land  now  Yarmouth. 

Here,  as  in  other  portions  of  the  Cape,  the  Indians 
were  friendly,  either  through  fear  or  because  they  want¬ 
ed  to  be,  and  Richard  Bourne  had  a  number  of  praying 
Indians  south  of  Sandwich,  among  them  Yarmouth’s 
famous  Deacon  Elisha  Nauhaught  —  the  brave  whose 
faith  was  so  sublime  that  legend  relates  the  story  of  his 
being  surrounded  by  blacksnakes  in  the  woods  and  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  climb  all  over  him,  secure  in  his  belief 
that  God’s  will  would  be  done.  But,  the  tale  continues, 
when  one  of  the  black  brethren  expressed  a  desire  to  put 
his  head  into  the  Deacon  s  mouth,  Nauhaught  obedient¬ 
ly  opened  and  said,  “Ah.  Then,  while  the  snake’s  head 
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was  within,  he  suddenly  clamped  shut.  The  resulting 
flow  of  blood  scared  the  rest  of  the  assembly  away. 

But  the  Indian  population  dwindled  rapidly,  until 
1767  there  were  only  six  wigwams,  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  Bass  River.  Ten  years  later  smallpox  carried 
most  of  them  off,  and  shorly  after  the  Revolution,  the 
land  was  sold. 

The  question  occurs  in  many  minds  why  such  a  small 
handful  of  whites  could  survive  in  the  new  lands.  Pos¬ 
sibly  an  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  only  the 
sturdiest  families  occupied  Yarmouth  at  the  outset,  and 
after  they  had  become  established  they  were  careful 
whom  they  allowed  to  join  them.  Property  owners  had 
to  be  approved  for  admission  into  the  town  before  they 
were  allowed  to  build. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  Yarmouth  was  much  earlier 
an  attractive  place  for  adventurers;  no  living  proof  exists, 
for  example,  that  Thorwald  Eriksson  is  not  buried  where 
he  was  killed  by  Indians  at  Hockanom,  or  that  his  wife, 
Gudrid,  did  not  bear  a  son  here;  but  that  goes  for  many 
another  place  on  the  eastern  seaboard  as  well,  and  that 
the  Erikssons  christened  the  Cape  “Vinland”  cannot  be 
established  beyond  the  reasonable  doubt  which  has  been 
sung  in  talc  and  story. 

In  any  event,  this  locality  immediately  after  its  origi¬ 
nal  incorporation  became  a  very  popular  place  among 
those  who  sought  new  lands.  Possibly  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  landgrabbers,  and  one  of  those  who  had 
most  trouble  getting  legal  possession  of  his  land,  was 
young  William  Nickerson.  He  bought  one  thousand  ?cres 
of  land  at  Monomoyick,  now  Chatham,  but  then  Yar- 
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mouth,  in  1656,  for  a  boat,  but  ran  into  legal  troubles 
with  the  Plymouth  Court.  His  fine  was  so  large  that 
there  wasn’t  enough  money  in  the  Colony  to  pay  it,  so 
that  nothing  was  done  about  it  until- 1673,  when,  at  long 
last,  he  got  a  deed  to  the  land  —  at  a  price.  His  territory 
became  part  of  Eastham,  and  finally  part  of  the  present 
town  of  Chatham  in  1712. 

Dennis,  too,  as  is  well  known,  was  once  part  of  Yar¬ 
mouth;  but  by  a  unanimous  vote  Yarmouth’s  eastern 
section  was  incorporated  as  Dennis  in  1793-  The  East 
Parish  pastor,  the  Reverend  Josiah  Dennis,  gave  the 
place  its  name.  One  of  those  “did-you-know”  cartoonists 
recently  published  the  fact  that  Dennis  and  Dennisport 
and  West  Dennis  and  all  the  rest  of  them  were  named 
for  a  single  man — Josiah  Dennis. 

And  speaking  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  no  secret  that 
Yarmouth,  fourteen  days  before  the  signing  of  Thomas 
Jefferson’s  famous  document  beginning  “When  in  the 
course  of  human  events  it  becomes  necessary,’’  (which 
is  all  most  of  us  remember  of  it),  was  signed,  declared  a 
state  of  independence  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The 
same  independent  way  of  life  was  again  illustrated  in 
the  war  of  1812,  when  the  town  unanimously  voted  not 
to  support  the  war.  Yarmouth  had  suffered  enough  from 
wars.  Enough  of  the  town’s  ships  lay  rotting  at  empty 
docks,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  families  had  been  ruin¬ 
ed  by  this  and  that  embargo,  to  arouse  a  pretty  definite 
feeling  about  these  matters.  Five  years  later,  although 
there  may  not  be  any  connection,  there  were  no  less  than 
seventeen  grog  shops  on  the  bay  side  of  Yarmouth,  and 
a  temperance  society  had  started. 
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Once  the  traveler  through  Yarmouth  might  have  seen 
several  windmills.  A  few  years  ago,  he  could  have  seen 
two:  the  one  in  West  Yarmouth  which  claimed  in  large 
print  to  be  the  Cape’s  oldest,  and  which  now  adorns 
Henry  Ford’s  historic  reproduction  of  a  village;  and  the 
one  behind  Charles  Henry  Davis’s  estate  on  the  edge  of 
Bass  River.  Now  the  only  one  in  town  is  the  one  behind 
Davis’s  —  and  that  was  built  in  South  Dennis  by  the 
grandfather  of  a  woman  now  still  merrily  turning  out 
pies  and  cakes  at  the  youthful  age  of  eighty-eight. 

Windmills  were  hard  to  build.  They  were  usually 
moved  from  one  spot  to  another.  The  Baxter  boys,  how¬ 
ever,  (Thomas  Baxter  and  his  two  sons),  knew  how  to 
go  about  it.  They  put  up  a  couple  near  Parker’s  River, 
and  a  song  was  made  about  them  in  the  form  of  a  quat¬ 
rain  which  announced:  “The  Baxter  boys  they  built  a 
mill;  Sometimes  it  went,  sometimes  stood  still  —  But 
when  it  went  it  made  no  noise,  Because  it  was  built  by 
the  Baxter  boys.”  The  truth  of  this  alleged  noiselessness 
is  questionable,  as  anyone  who  has  heard  a  mill  at  work 
will  be  quick  to  tell  you.  In  a  forty-mile  gale,  they  say, 
one  got  about  twelve  horsepower  from  them,  and  run¬ 
ning  them  required  nautical  skill.  The  Cape  had  about 
forty  mills  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Of  seamen,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  Yarmouth  had 
her  share  in  the  golden  days  of  the  Cape’s  sailing.  Yet 
lest  we  grow  too  romantic  about  the  sea  and  the  men 
who  went  down  to  the  great  green  mother  in  ships,  one 
might  well  recall  the  prose  of  the  Yarmouth  skipper: 
“Any  man  who  would  go  to  sea  for  pleasure  would  go 
to  hell  for  pastime.”  It  was  a  rough  life,  and  no  one 
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knew  what  the  end  would  be  or  in  what  rude  aspect  it 
would  appear. 

Of  the  clippers,  there  is  the  story  of  Captain  Frederick 
Howes  of  Yarmouth  in  the  Climax  and  Captain  Moses 
Howes  of  Dennis  in  the  Competitor,  and  how  it  took  them 
both  exactly  one  hundred  and  fifteen  days  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco,  with  large  bets  placed  on  both,  to 
the  point  where  some  journalistic  wit  exploded,  with 
Mercutio,  “A  plague  on  both  your  Howses.” 

Yarmouth’s  Ebenezer  Sears  was  the  first  American  skip¬ 
per  to  take  a  ship  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  there 
were  Captains  Allen  H.  Knowles,  Franklin  Hallet,  and 
the  famous  brothers  John,  Asa,  and  Oliver  Eldridge,  of 
the  Liverpool  packets;  and  there  was  the  celebrated  Icha- 
bod  Paddock,  who  in  1690  went  to  Nantucket  to  teach 
whaling  to  the  islanders  there,  and  his  not  entirely 
printable  adventures  inside  a  whale  with  a  red-headed 
mermaid;  and  Captain  Levi  Baker,  who  had  his  troubles 
in  the  runaway  slave  days;  and  there  were  men  caught 
in  the  Napoleonic  Wars;  but  there  is  really  no  end  to  the 
story  of  Yarmouth  and  the  Sea. 

Part  tells  of  salt.  There  was  an  investment  to  break  the 
heart  of  Wall  Street!  It  paid  twenty-five  per  cent.  Until 
1840  it  was  a  roaring  business.  Capt.  John  Sears,  who  liv¬ 
ed  in  what  they  call  Dennis  today,  realized  what  a  gold 
mine  the  British  blockade  was  for  him.  In  1776,  with 
the  price  of  salt  soaring,  he  tried  the  idea  of  sun  evapo¬ 
ration.  That  was  the  start.  The  peak  was  reached  in  the 
eighteen  thirties  (the  Cape’s  most  prosperous  period  in 
all  activities)  when  there  were  nearly  four  hundred  and 
fifty  salt  works  giving  over  half  a  million  bushels  a  year, 
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and  more  than  $2,000,000  of  Cape  money  invested  in  it. 
Some  families  have  old  pictures  showing  great  expanses 
of  salt  works  in  South  and  West  Yarmouth,  with  wind¬ 
mills  to  pump  the  salt  water  into  the  limitless  vats. 

The  last  of  the  anchor-draggers  lives  in  South  Yarmoth; 
and  one  of  the  first  cranberry  cultivators  was  a  Yarmouth 
man.  That  s  just  a  hint  of  the  wonderful  stories  we  must 
sidetrack  in  this  brief  survey.  Which  brings  us,  with  a 
sigh,  to  the  “musts”  of  Yarmouth: 

1.  Lovell  house,  Yarmouth  Port 

2.  The  1680  House,  Yarmouth  Port 

3.  Old  Doane  Tavern,  Yarmouth 

4.  Friends  Meeting  House,  South  Yarmouth 

5-  Ancient  Cemetery,  Yarmouth 

6.  Old  Yarmouth  Tavern,  Yarmouth  Port 

7.  House  of  Seven  Chimneys,  Bass  River 

8.  Grist  Mill,  Bass  River 

9.  Indian  burial  tablet,  South  Yarmouth 

10.  Bridge  Street,  South  Yarmouth 

11.  Baxter  water  mill,  West  Yarmouth 
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THE  1680  HOUSE,  YARMOUTH  PORT 

Legend  ascribes  to  Colonel  John  Thacher  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  Yarmouth  man  to  have  an  inscribed  gravestone: 
and  it  had  to  be  imported.  He  was  the  son  of  Anthony  Thacher, 
who  in  1643  was  licensed  to  “draw  wine"  in  town.  The  house 
here  pictured  was  built  in  1680,  and  is  also  known  as  the  "Colo¬ 
nel  John  Thacher  House.” 

Tragic  is  the  story  of  Anthony  Thacher.  He  and  his  wife  and 
four  children  came  over  from  Ipswich  in  1635.  The  ship  was 
wrecked  of T  Cape  Ann,  and  of  twenty-three,  only  two  survived: 
Anthony  and  his  wife.  Wrote  he,  “Now  look  upon  me  in  my 
distress  and  consider  of  my  misery,  who  beheld  the  ship  broken, 
the  water  in  her  ....  mine  own  poor  children  so  untimely 
drowned  and  dashed  to  pieces  .  .  .  .” 
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LOVELL  HOMESTEAD,  YARMOUTH  PORT 

Reputedly  the  second  oldest  dwelling  in  town,  this  house  was 
built  in  1696  by  Timothy  Hallct,  a  descended  of  Andrew  Hallct, 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  permanent  settler.  Ocher 
HaHet  Houses  surround  it.  So  lacking  in  race  suicide  was  the 
t  c  Hal  let  family  that  the  upper  end  of  the  road  has  always  been 
called  Hallct  Street’  by  local  custom. 

Here  is  the  mold  and  type  of  the  early  Cape  house.  There  was 
a  tax  on  roofs;  and  the  salt-box  was  the  result.  Up  it  went  in  the 
front;  and  down  it  came  in  a  hurry  in  the  back.  It  was  named 
for  the  boxes  in  which  our  ancestors  kept  their  salt.  All  over 
the  Cape  one  sees  the  type;  and  it  must  have  been  as  good  as  a 
playground-slide  for  old-time  youngsters,  come  snow. 
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OLD  DOANE  TAVERN,  YARMOUTH 

About  a  foot  beneath  the  sod  all  around  the  house  wherever 
Mr.  George  F.  Clements,  the  present  owner,  has  dug,  have  been 
found  cobblestones:  here  stood  the  inn-yard  in  the  old  days. 
Captam  Elisha  Doane,  owner  of  perhaps  more  whaling  vessels 
than  anyone  else  in  this  part  of  the  country,  was  the  host. 

Relatively  well  known  is  the  romantic  story  of  the  innkeeper’s 
daughter  and  the  minister.  Reverend  Coggeshall,  pastor  of  the 
church  which  stood  next  door  where  the  common  now  is. 

An  electrician  broke  several  augurs  trying  to  bore  holes  in  the 
base-boards  when  the  house  was  being  wired  a  few  years  ago. 
He  thought  he  had  run  into  rock;  but  it  was  only  the  wood  of 
the  foundations:  evidence  of  the  perfect  preservation  of  this 
flawless  oldtimer. 
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OLD  GRIST  MILL,  BASS  RIVER 

When  the  packet  came  in  from  Boston,  the  people  of  the  south 
side  knew  about  it,  because  a  flag  was  raised  from  the  top  win¬ 
dow  of  this  mill;  and  when  the  packet  was  ready  to  go  out,  they 
put  a  barrel  at  the  end  of  a  post. 

It  was  Judah  Baker,  famous  in  song  and  story,  who  built  this 
mill  on  a  rise  of  ground  in  South  Dennis  in  1791.  Like  most  old 
Cape  buildings,  it  has  been  moved,  and  today  one  finds  it  behind 
Charles  Henry  Davis’s  “House  of  Seven  Chimneys.’’ 

Still  in  working  order  is  the  old  mill.  It  has  not  been  worked 
in  some  years,  but  it  could  be  tomorrow,  if  they  wanted  to  run  it. 
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CHASE  HOMESTEAD,  WEST  YARMOUTH 

In  the  Enoch  E.  Chase  homestead  is  seen  an  example  of  a  type 
of  Cape  Cod  architecture  which  made  its  appearance  about  a 
hundred  years  after  the  original  settlement  of  the  town.  With 
its  gambrel  roof,  the  house  evidences  definite  Dutch  influence;  and 
as  it  appears  here,  the  building  is  shown  as  it  probably  appeared 
originally  and  as  it  should  appear  if  restored:  without  the  dor¬ 
mer  and  the  exterior  additions. 

Within  are  the  customary  paneling  in  wide  boards,  with  small 
rooms  calling  appealingly  for  occupancy.  The  house  was  built 
in  Marstons  Mills  about  1750,  and  nearly  twenty  years  later  was 
moved  to  West  Yarmouth  by  Thomas  Black.  Anthony  Chase 
bought  it  in  1781  and  left  it  to  his  son. 
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